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ABSTEiCT 

This is an exaainaticB cf begirning teachers' 
acquisition of the structures o^ classrcoi discourse* Teachers were 
compared at the beginning and at the end cf their first teaching year 
using a discourse analysis system, Thirty*tbree hotrs of audiotapes 
froa 11 teachers Mere transcribed an coded. Teacher initiations 
during informing, eliciting, and directive exchanges as nell as 
follow-ups to pupil elicits and pupil resfcnses lere examined, 
rewra^iyi^ the sore experienced teachers ensured »cre cYI^^wities 
for infornation transfer. This study establishes that the structure 
of classroom discourse is a learned behavior. (Author) 
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This study entertained the l^rpothesis that the structtire of the 
teacher's classroom ^scourse is a learned hehavior. Conssqti^ntly, three 
general categories of teacher talk were considered: teacher initiations 
in informing, eliciting, and directing exchaages; teacher resj^mses to jmpil 
Initiaticmsj and finalJy tesuiiher follo^-^ups to pnpil responses • Tim natnre 
of these situations was not evaliiated "cuaHtatiTely** in the sense that m^re 
pra1.j*€ was good or too many comands were h^. Ilie teacher's talk was eTal- 
uated in terms of their use of the possible discourse structm'es av^lahle 
to them. The effect of these structural variations on piq^il attitutes or 
learning ^s not considered since the primary ccmcem of the study ^sms the 
^asuren^nt of the degree to which the speech of beginning teaujher changes dw- 
the first year of teaching. Other studies (iSrin'che^^ , 1^5 and FaixwriP^ 
have reported problems in measip'ing the apparent differences between the begin- 
ning teacher's/ behavior in his or her first month of teaching and the behavior 
the last. An assusiption of this study was that previous probl^ds in finding 
differences were the result of the types of i^asures used and not necessarily 
due to the absence of differences. 

While all of those connected with education — or any other endeavor — 
reco^ize a difference between the "old hand" and the '"kid", little has been 
done toxmsXly about this coinnion sense difference in studies on teaching. One 
exception was the Stanford Intern Data Bank organize by L* Gage ^ich 
produced a number of studies Including Trinchero^s (1975) stu^ of teclmical 
skills of teaching during the first year of te^hing. The findings of the 
few studies done show mixed results. 
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!arinchero (1975) tomxd that the teacher *s use of questions regardless 
of subject area increased after aicxo-teaching "but remained fairly constant 
f^r the first year of teaching* Farrow (196^) reported that he was unable to 
find differences between first year teachers in their overall use of at^stionlng. . 
Irinctero (1^5) attributed his inability to find changes in the intellectmL level 
of the guesticms asked to probl^is in his coding sj^ct. 

lihen studies ccmcem ttemseli^s irith lii^uistie stn^ures or lingid.s- 
tically relatable structures, the findings are quite similar. For e3C^le, 
toflln (19T5) states ttot teachers' sii^lex sentences are m>re likely to be 
qi^stions or demands thsua those of students. Bella^A, et. b1, reports that 
nearly 50? of all teacher mr^es are solicitations lAile only" about 11? of ptgiil 
moYBS are qi^stions* 

Bellack et^al^ (1966), Lundgren {1972), asd Power (1971) an report that 
t^ ^st frequent type of structure in classrom language is ^sl^3e recipro- 
cation** followii3g a teacher elicit ation* Figures frcm 225? to 35^ of an se- 
quences are reported for the aequence of solicitation-res^nse-r paction by the 
three stMies, The next most freqt^nt sequence is solicitation-response. 
!Erinchero (1975) reports that the frequency of foUxnr-^ activity increases 
over the first year of teaching, but F^rov (196^^) found no differences. 

Purpose of Discomrse ^alysis 

Discourse analysis builds on tvo basic concepts: langi^e function 
and langu^e sequence. Language function is the purpose to which an utterance is 
being put, hence, it involves the interpretation of the intent of the speaker. . 
Sequence in discourse anaJysis is the expression of the continuous inter- 
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relationships that an utterance of more than a base sentence has. 

Language function parallels but is not identical with syntactic structure. 
The four language functions are elieitatlon, infomation, directive, and boun- 
ds^ Barking. The first three are self-explanatoiy. It can.be a speaker's 
intent to t^rovide inforaation, ask ^ Question, or give a direction. 5a» 
fourth fmctlon is tied to the notion that discourse has a sequence. If discourse 
Is seqtiential, -Bcssm vay mist exist to aark the divisiais between discourse tmits. 

Setuance in discourse i^lies a pattern or structure Wthln the lAole piece 
of language. «hile sequence vould i^ly a linear progression, disconrse structures 
can have cataphoric and anaphoric elemats. For exaaple, in interpreting ttie 
phrase, "that's the one," it is necessaiy to knoir the reference for •'that". 
Since it refers to scsaething that has been said previously^ it ties the Jtitteranca^ 
it is in to the previous utterance. !iMs notion of utterances being related 
to previous or successive utterances is the basis for building segtueatial pat- 
terns of discourse. 

It is these two ch^acteristics, language function and lemguage seq,uenee, 
that sake discourse analysis an Ideal tool for the malysis of classrom verbal 
interaction. Since speaker latent is likelr to have an effect on the inter^ 
loeutor's thou^ts or actions, an analysis systea that has a co^rehensive 
theory of intent as its base vill be more descriptive than a system that Is 
selective In its language items. While categories such as "teacher praise" or 
"positive reinforcement" are of interest to researchers, fellure to realize that 
they o'-eur within a context and that they can be dee ,rlbed within a B»re global 
view of language is part of the cause of the differential results of such studies. 
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tbe seqiifisoa of diseourae vithin a elassrooa is considered, other 
possibilities for teacher saaipulation of students' attitudes and le^^iag 
oostexts l>ecc^ parent. The teacher does not have to siisply imit for a 
stud^t response to condition subsequent interactions hut can vithin his or bBT 
am sgpeaking-tujrn structure the situation ±n such a way as to enhance certain 
kinds of respcmses. A consideration of the aeq.uential nature of classro<m 
discourse reveals a ni^er of potential stnurtures that can he manipulated 
1^ the various participants for a variety of effects. 

Discourse analysis first divides all langua^ into KK>d or woodless units 
based on their function. A piece of Isngim^e either functi<ms as an inforaative, 
eU citation, or directive, or it fractions as & boundary mrkmr hetveea l^^r 
. mits. The categories of isood are divtsiM^ csuthe basis of t^ir_intan^d - 
re^tion md truth value. If the intended response^ Is physical , the i^od is 
a dli^ctive. If the intended response is n<si-p^sicaL, the mooi is either an 
informative or an elicitation, Asseartions of the truth of a pi^^sition are 
infonaatives. In an elicit jt ion, the intention is to con^lete a proposition* 

Since discourse analysis depends on declsicms about the inten^tcms of 
propositions 5 the isinimal unit of analysis for a mo^ category vould be a 
Elisor clause or "T-unit", Since moodless it^BS mark boundaries between units 
otk the same level, and ^e not concerned vith the propositlonal characteristics 
of language, they can be shorter. The smallest boradary markers can be irords 
or phr^es such as "alri^t, okay, now" or ordinal ntsabers. In the analysis 
of larger stretches of langu^e the boundary markers will increase propor- 
tionally* Discourse mialysis can deal with units as small as words or phrases 
or as lar^e as speeches, sermons, or entire lessons* 
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Interaction analysis ^sterns such as Flaxigers C1967) 01 Mindaa and 
3o not offer the adTaatages that a discourse aaa3ysiii syst^ 
does. !!aiase syst^is tend to he btdlt out of coi2mit*3(^iits to the tovelo^^t 
of Sj^cific teaching hehaviors in the hope of altering Tei^ limited 
classiwm patterns, la fact, many are based cm the earlier Withall Social 
Climte Scale (19^9)* While the goals of these researchers are lai^lable* 
the method is UMted to a specific set of categories* Discourse analysis <m 
the other hand is a cc^rehensive view of langu^e. If 01^ wishes to pursue 
a pMiiicular feature of cl^srooa Terhal inter^tion, the it^ is ^finM and 
located in fuu^tional terms and in relation to the rest of the verbal patterns 
of the classroos. Seccmdary analysis in tem^ of evaluative criteria Is still 
possible while at the sai!^ ti^ the character of the It^ is clearly- defined-- - 
within a discourse fr^ework- Another disadvantage of live-observafclcsj lirt;er- 
^ion an^ysis syst^ is tb*?t they ^e often only able to c<Hisider isolates, 
that is, the occurrence of a specific verbal "tehavior separated trcm. the cm- 
going flow, ¥req)j^nay counts in interaction analysis syst^ss unable to 
Mdress themselves to the qt^sticm of variaticm in the seqi^ntial patterns of 
classroom interaction* 

Other systaas such as Bellack et. al, {19^) or Timber C19TO) are not limited 
by these concerns. Thay offer a sequential analysis of classrot^ verbal cc^t^t 
as well BB isolatable categories* However, .ase systems are built on either 
gi^s theory or logic categories mid as such are not ccsi^rehensive accounts of 
language behavior* Dimkin and Biddle (197^, p. 286) have reviewed a ntsaber of 
these Bynt^MB and show the conceptual variation ^ross systems. They found in 



a oc^ariscm cf several systems that not a single category cox^espcmdad 
^ross syst^ss and ccmcli^d that no systms, represented a cc^lets rmpresen^ 
tatioa of the pheno^noa. Further, the selection of the basic ^del, that is 
gams theory or logic, biases the selection of stfljse^i^t categories. For esxaaiple, 
^c^^le, Bellack ^ ri_*s categoary of structuring subsists ^th infc^r^ticm 
traasmissim for the purpose of establishing the romis of an activilgr, the 
direcfeim to begin a physical Mti-rliy, and a camanSL to desist frem an im- 
aec^table 'tehayior, 

ClearJy, researcl^rs have been able to fimd seqi:^ces of cl^sitK^ 
Isteifaction. While mny ha^e described relatimely lOTg patterns, none have 
been interested in x^latlng the natmre of these sequences to the chara^^ristics 
of the teacher, Tisher {l9Tl) found cc^l^ relaticmships "tetireen "Cbe Ic^eal . 
leTel of episode initiaticms and pi^il achier^^sfc, towe^r, he did not relate 
the structure of the episode to the achieTement of the sti^nt. I&is stui^ irill 
be like the other studies in one i^ btxt diverge trtm thai In another. 3Ms 
stud^ has tvo goals. One is to describe, for a specific siJbject area, the 
internal structt^e of teaching interactic^s . Bie other is to relate the strue- 
tisre of verbal ir.ter^tlon to the characteristics of the tester. Bie 
hypothesis tmderlying this second goal is that verbal interaction lac^s the 
retrievability of written language, hence it must ha^e specific structures if 
it Is to be effective* 

Discourse Analysis System 

To produce a cc^rehensiire yet non-redtsidaat ^stes, tifo principles 
irere allied in the formlation of the working ^st^ of sna^sls. 
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RLrst, the distinction between synt^^mtXe and paradipsatlc categories vas 
lK>2^t^d trcm formal langu^e analysis and applied to fimctimal ^alysis. I^cms 
C1968) descril^s the difference betvsen the parMigpiatic category md the syntag- 
imtic category as the difference between ^iiaether a tmit can occur in tkm nsm^ con- 
text as other tanits and the context within which the imit occurs* Units that can 
fill the mm^ ecmtexts p^'adigmtic units while the units that define the 
c<mtext are synta^atic units. For exaisple, noims btb par^igpatic mits l^cause 
th^ cm vary within the syntactic imit of subjects of sentences. .^pUed to 
discotorse, ^ts rmrf vithln a siore structtire- while i^ves cc^rise the b*^lc 
structure for the exchsi^e. 

Second, for a categoiy to be in the systas, it had to be 2K>ti/ated conc^- 
tt^Uy and contain no oTerlaroi^ elei^nts. Acts we Mtirated "by the cU.stinc- 
ti<m Imtween mc^dless clauses and those that egress i^>cd. !l3iis pTOduced fcmr 
categories of acts e3^ressing mood: informative, eUcitatiOT, directive , sid 
is^ratiTe* The first three are realised only by clmiBBl stx^cttires with ttie 
appropriate ^tactic markers. TbB isgjerati^ was a new category used to ^scrilm 
the i:^sults of Sinclair and Coulthard's algorltto (1975) for ^cidii^ if a ques- 
tion or stat^^nt had been functionally shifted in tte cc^and category. For t!^ 
puiposes of frequen^r counts^ the ii^rati^ve and directive it^s are opined and 
r^orted as directives only* 

The act, the smallest unit of analysis, is ro^ly walagons to a g^s&tlc^ 
cla^e»or phrase* It is essential^ any mit of sj^ch whose discotnrse Action 
can va^ within a single speaker's turn- mile there are a wide variety of 
possible funotionaa distinctions that can be mB^m within a single turn to pira- 
diice a list of twenty or more possible categories of acts, dtependisg on the 
criteria \ised, this study is restricted to the Halted set of acts defined in thm 
fable below* 
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Table 1 
Definition of Acts 



Act 
bid 

acHnI nation 
react 

elicitatioG 
iBfcrmative 
airectiTe 
iterative 



lfefiniticgi_ 

sets the bomdaries between 
disaourse miits 



rti^tent att^^t to enter 
into discourse 

tea<^er selection of student 
to psarticipate in discourse 

non-lingaistic response to 
elieitati<m or lucrative 

syntactic question 

syntactic stata^nt 

^nitactic i^^eratire 

syntactic qt:^stion or 
B^ets Hmts of decision 
SLlgorithm 



toalization 

closed set of voi:^ such 
as, **ok^» alri^t, rtght^ 
mnr, good, etc,** 

eallljig out teller's nmm 
or substitute i^ti<m 

set of stirfi^t nas^s 



appropriate physical respcmse 

^ntactic questicm clause 
^nt^tic stat^^nt clause 
syntactic ii^erative clause 
questicm or stat^^t clause 



me is cci^arable bitt not identical to the indimdual s^Aer's 

turn* A speaking turn id.ll contain at least one ^ve, but say cmitain sore 
if the speaker^ a intent changes during his turn. A basic mdel produces the 
structure of the more. Firsts the assun^ion is mde that tbe isove is a 
speaker's turn vith a specific intent. If this aasiraption holds, then the 

should hate sc^ point for its existence. This is the «heaa« of the more 
or the reason 'Ay the speaker initiated the m^rm. Further, if a i^pcaker mehes 
to Indicate a desire to speak or wishes to slgnaL the start of his turn be 
needs a sipial to show that he is finished, hence the "select." Since it is 
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c^ceivable that a speaker vould wish to put his remarks in perspectivi or 
ecmditicm his presentation in so^ fashion either prior to aaklng his point or 
just after making it^ the slots "prehead" and "postheM" are postiaated. 



Tahle 2 
Structure of the MoTe 



starter: 



to indicate the acceptance of turn, or to mark 
the start of a turn. 



pre-head: 



to set a focus for head. 



heMe 



purpose of speaker's turn. 



post«head: to offer re^tion to head, 

to evaluate heM* 



select : 



to offer turn to another* 
to select other. 

to indicate acceptmce of other's request 
for participation. 



Ebcchan^es . ^-e tc^ically and structurally related seq-^nces of tum^takiag 
which can he distinguished on the haais of the intent of the speaker and 
relative status of the speaker initiating the exchmige. An exchange is Inten- 
tionally an inform, elicit, or direct depending on the overall purpose of the 
speaker. It is a teacher or pupil exchange depending on the individuri who 
initiates the exchange* 
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^llack et al» (1966)5 I^dgren (1972), and Pwer (1971) describe a 
^yriety of diffar^t teaching struct-ores based oa dif fei^nces In their 
cc^lBg ss^tmns Imt they all agx^e that the basic pattern in teschir^ is a two 
or thx^ ^ve, tc^ieaUy related interaction. For this reBson^ a basic 
three part structm^ is posited for the exchange, Ihere is the openittg 
mjnrm vhich has as its head the initiating topic for the exchange ; th^e 
is the optional answering aove vhicfa is the other participant's c^Drfcitnil^ 
to eontrl irate; and lastly there is the qpticaial f olloir-iip wmrm vhich is the 
initial part of the first participant's next move dnring vhich they can react 
to the ra^pcmse of the other, Yarlations occur In the move structi33res within 
exchanges Awt to the iatxm of the spacer and ^pe of initi^im m^rta&en^ ^ 
but these wiH not be discussed here. 



Table 3 
Structure of the l&change 



i Acts I 
I I 



starter 
pre-haad I 



evening More : head 
post- 
select 



post-head I j 



starter | 
pre-heed 



]^phange_ Answering Move : head 

post-head 
select 

starter 
pre-head 
FoUov-up Move: head 

post»head 
select 
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Crcmbach^s alpha 

Three coders coded the thirtj^three hours of classrocM language that were 
used in this stu^y, Gronhach*s alphas, which are measures of the iatewtal con- 
sistency of a rating system^ were calculated for each le-v^l of the analysis 
system. The values were: .862 for the exch^ge level, ,805 for the ^ve level > 
and .662 for the act level. The descending order of consistency :* 
the fact that each lower level has a component of variance in it due to its 
position within the level above it. No doubt that a recalculation of the re- 
liability coefficients with that factor adjusted for would, correct for the fairly 
low consistency figure for the act level. However, this would require an analy- 
sis with over 30,000 cells, many of which woixld have do data in them. It was 
decided not to adjtist for the factor in calculating a rater consistency figure. 

Data Collection Process 



The data for this study were gathered at two different times with two 
different groups of teachers. Six Stanford Teacher Education IVograms (STEP) 
interns were studied in May, 1976 at the completion of their first year ^of 
teaching J Group 1, while five interns from the smB program were studied in 
Septmber, 1976 at the start of their first year of teaching^ Grow^ 2. The 
interns taught at least one class of ninth ^ade English in pi e-domiaantly 
white middle-class San Francisco Bay area high schools* 

The interns tau^t a two week tmit on American Indian Literature* During 
that period, they were audiotaped on three occasions. Since the teachers were 
to spend only ten class sesjions on the unit, 30% of the total time spent on 
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the imit was available for analysis. The audiotaj^s were then transcribed, 
edited for information loss and accuracy, and retyped for coding* 

The i^fcanford teacher Education Program {STEP) is a fifth ye^ master*s 
degree progi^m that prepares subject area specialists to teach in secon<tory 
schools. The candidates are selected cn the basis of acad^aic excellence > 
prior experience with children > and potential as a teac^ier. In one year, they 
ccm^lete a forty-five unit degree program and ten hcmra of "teaching, weekly. 
From year to year, the groiips are q^uite homogenecms as to age, back^otmd, 
and ability* 



Table h 

Background Data for Intern Teachers 



GRl Verbal 


Group 1 
(n=6) 


Group 2 


mean 


652.66 


561t.OO 


s*d« 


73.87 


93.1»3 


GEE Quantitative 






mean 


563.33 


586.00 


s,d. 


9^4.93 


1U6.73 


Age 






mean 


23.33 


23.80 


s.d. 


1.21 


2.1t9 
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While the teachers vere a reasonab]^'- homogeneous grouping, the aliases 
irere not, as can be seen from the ^es and ability test scores for the two 
groins of classes. The first ^oup of students vas older and generally 
brighter than the second group. The age difference is cle^^y the result of 
using students at tvo extreB^ points in a calender yesur. It would certainly 
account for part of the difference between the two groups oa the abilily 
measure . 

Table 5 
Background Data for Glasses 





Group 1 






(n=l) 




Vocabulary score 






n^an 


16. 1*3 




s,d. 


6.33 


6.52 


Age 






zaeaa 


15.58 


lh.99 


s.d* 


0.62 


0.78 


Glass size 






iBean 


25.83 


28.80 


s«d. 


18.60 


1*2.50 



The V-1 Vocabulary Test of the Freuch Kit (French et al, 1963) vas used 
in tMs stud^. The V-l Vocabulary Test measures verbal cos^rehension aM iras 
chosen because it heen shcvn to be a good indicator of general al>ility* 
Additionally, sin^a this was to he a study of classroom language » Bom measure 
of language cos^rehension se^iSd ai)pr<^riate- The V-1 Vocabulary Test is a two- 
part, Bniltiple-choice test with sixteen It^is in each part and a four minute 
tii^ limit for each of its parts. 

Sirce a number of descriptive studies of the process of teachli^ sucl 
as anith and Meux (1962) and Adams and Biddle (l970) have indicated that 
teaching patterns are content-specific , there was a need to control for ai«r 
effect that might be due tc the content that the teacher was presenting, 3Ms 
stu^ used a two-week unit on American Indian literature that consisted of 
general objectives, a collection of poems, short stories, and articles dealing 
with American Indian literature as well as su^ested activities and lesson 
ideas for each piece of litera^iire* The imit also Included an annotated 
bibliography of additional resources and a list of availahle multi-^edia materials 
American Indian literature Wa.o chosen becai:^e it Is unusual but not esoteric 
in that it would appear as a few selection? in an American Literature survey 
or a Minority Literature course* The unit was designed auLong the lines of 
the Joyce and Joyce content control vehicles (Joyce ^d Joyce, 1970) to permit 
random entry by the teacher while limiting the effects of content variation. 
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The Effect of Teacher Ixggrienee on Discourse Structures 



Table 6 



Chi-Sq.u^e Values 
Structure of - Caning Mo^e of 
Teacher Inform Exchmige 



Category 



Valt^ 



d,f. 



starter 



0*729 



1 



pre-head 



35-36*** 



3 



post-head 



38.01**** 



3 



*** p<.001 



There vas no point in calculating a ralue for the head of the opmix^ 
move since it is always an inform head. The chi-squ^e valtie for the select 
was not calculated because there were insufficient frequencies in one cell. 

The less e^qperlenced teachers produced proportlotoally s^re exchanges 
without a marker in the starter position than did the w>re experienced teachers, 
but the result was not significantly different. The experienced teachers pro- 
ceed More inform acts than did the less experienced teachers in the pre-head 
position. The less experiraced teachers produced proportionsdly more acts 
without pre-he€^ or with pre-heads using elicit acts than did the experienced 
teachers • In the post-heads experienced teachers \ised proportionally fewer 
acts and ^ain used more inform acts. The difference between the observed and 
expected values for direct acts for both groups was miniscule. Less eiqperienced 
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te^ers produced fewer pre-heads without acts than expected. Hher produced 
ccmsiderabljr more elicit acts than expected and only about two-thirds of the 
expected nmber of inform ^ts. 

A **teaching s-^le** can he described 1:^ considering the differences hetve^ 
the tw groups • Ths more experienced teachers vara the grot^ more concerned with 
direct infom^tion traasferral. Their use of inform acts in the pre- and post- 
head su^ests that th^ are concerned primarily isrith providing a focus for 
their students and that th^ do not feel a need for conscious feedba^. lEi^ir 
use of direct acts in the pre-head su^ests that in those rare occun^nees il*k%) 
they are willing to assert their authority to direct the students' attention to 
a specific point before begiiming. !I3ie less experienced teaches use of elicit 
€uits in both the pre- and post-heads are more than **rh3toric€tl guesticms** but 
less than actual elicitatlcms. Th^ are clear signals that the taa<aier wants 
so2i^ kind of feedback* The less experienced teachers were either unable to 
perceive the students* hack channel signals duris^ an informatfon transmission 
situation or wished for further reinforcement. 

Farrow (196^1) in a study of the language of first year teachers also found 
that the ntnaber of informing statements made by beginning teachers increi^ed 
over time, Hiller (1969) fotind that teacher's optimal information amount is 
positively associated with pupil achievement for some topics. Hiller defined 
optimal information as the use of detedl is relation to the total number of 
words* The more esqserienced teachers use of more inform acts in the pre-head 
TOuld be of greater help to the students in locating the subsequent information 
in space and time than a simple initiation of the "aformlng exchange* The use 
of the direct act is also a possible strategy for drawing attention to material 
that hits Just been presented* 
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Table 7 



Chi-Sg.uare Values: 
Structure of Opening Mme of 
Teacher Elicit Ebcchange 



Category Value d.f. 



starter 0,7^^3 1 

pre-he^ 1*7.870*** 3 

post-head 6,098* 2 

select 32.733*** 1 
*p<.05 ***p<.001 



T^ere were no d''fferences betimen the tro grotsps in the starter position. 
In ttj pre-headj "both groups produced exchanges without pre-heads about 873^ of 
the time; but the more experienced groiq) produced more intoxm and fever eUcit 
pre-he€Lds than did the less experienced grot;^* Both groups produced the ea^ected 
niad^er of direct acts in the pre-head* Post-heM pc iltions vere left open about 
l6% of the time for both groups while both groins differed in the use of the 
types of acts . The more experienced teachers used more iafona acts than vas 
e%3>ected and fewer elicits. The ntasber of direct acts was too saiall to consitor 
in the calculation, ^flie more experienced tesushera used only about half as 
many nominations in the select position as would be expected while the proporticm 
was rairersed for the less esqperienced teachers^ 

The use of the infom in the pre-head proTlfes students with information 
atout the question to be asked while the use of an elicit in the pre-^heM is 
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^i^aH^ a request for the student to recall some stored isfomatl<m^ 
^eater likelihood of tlia me of the inform act is the pre-hes^ of the 
experienced teachex*s siiggests that they are trying to give a point of 
reference for the students hefore asking the question, fhey vece also mo^re 
likely to provide a **hint** or a sug^stion in the post-head througjx tte use of 
an infcsfm act* The iisp3c^ssion of the difference between the tiro grot^s is 
that vhmn the move e^^rlenced teachers felt it necessary to Modify the nature 
of their questions, th^ cSiose to give infonsstion directly to the stt^sts. 
Sie less experienced tea(diers Erected their students* attentioa Tsy asTring 
a qi^stion before the hea^ of the elicitaticm. Tt^ Tfere also m>re likely to 
follow their elicitation vlth another question. Although lN?th ©rot^s asked mm^ 
*^l^n** questions, they dealt with **totigher'* questions in quite different fashlcsis. 

As vas pointed out earlier, there is a confounding of the teacl^r*s in- 
structi<mal e^erience and expari^ce with the class. ISbe less eacperienced 
teiuAer^s tendency to use more nominations can be ejqjlained either as the lack 
of fasiiliarity with the group or a lack of understanding that a teacher *s questiOT 
can be answered by anyone. A third explanation ia that the less e3cperlenced 
teachers may be using it as a discipline device to catch the attention of certain 
students . 
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Table 8 

Chi-^q.uare Valms 
Structtire of Pollov-Up Move of 
TesuAer Elicit Exca^aa^ge 



Cate^ry Value a.f. 



starter 2.739 1 

pra-heaa 5.^28 ' 2 

head 13.^0^^ 2 

post-he^ l6*063*** 2 

^<.01 ^**p<.001 



There were no statistically sigaiflc^t restilcs is either groiq^'s use 
acts in the starter or pre-head position. In the case of hoth grotrps, the 
frequency of the use of any act in the pre -head vats vary low* The more ex- 
perienced teachers vere jaore likely to resp<md vith the use of an act in the 
head position than the less experienced teachers. The sore experienced 
teachers were also more likely to use an inform act* Hie less experienced 
teachers used elicits proportionally more often than did the mora experienced* 

The more experienced teachers tended toward sore positive kinds of re- 
sponses thmi'the less experienced. The use of elicit acts hoth in the head 
and post-head position hy the less experienced teachers si^ests that either 
they did not tmderstand the student's response or they were trying to clarify 
it* Itost of the inform acts in the follov-iq) moves tend to he single r^eti- 
tions of the student's response and do not indicate anything mora thm a hack-* 



ehaai^l fonatlmj but the teadea^ to use qi^stions can rslBm one at tiro dotAts 
ia the student's sdad. !Hie student must either conclude that the teacher has 
act l^ard the student or that the teacher does not hellevi vhat the stM^t is 
s^ag* In either case the effect cm the student *s pereepticm of the tea^^ier 
will not be very positive, 

T^le 9 

Chi-S^uare Values 
Structm^ of Openii^ m>re of 
Teacher Direct ExchMge 



Category 




d.f. 


starter 


2.J»35 


1 


pre-head 


6.T11 


3 


post-head 




3 


*P<.05 







!Phere were no statistical]^ significant differences heti^en the tw groiips 
in the structure of the starters and pre-heads. Post-head strticturas differed 
between the two groups in that the experienced teaujhers had proportionally sore 
p2:^-heads without any acts and proportionally more inform acts used as pre-heads. 
The less experienced teachers hiui proportionally more elicit and direct acts 
in the post-head. There were insufficient frequencies in one cell of the select 
position to permit the calculation of a Chi-Sq^uare statistic. 
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The style of Teacher Directs is to not give aay particular kind of 
notice before Isstilag the directive. If a directive is followed by a ccsa^st, 
there are differences between the groins in the choice of acts. The less 
exi^rlenced teachers tend s^re to use a feedback device ~ e3dcit a^jt ~ or a 
reinforo«^nt of the original command. The e^erienced teachers tend to give 
sc^ Infommtion related to the directive. Wich of this diffe3:^nce is pjrebably 
attributable to the fact that the less experienced teachers were tising the 
Teacher Direct exchange as a discipline device- Bielr Bg>tivatiaas for the 
structiare of the discourse act would be diffei^nt frcm the moite experienced 
teachers who only occasionally used the Teacher Dii^et for discipline but i^re 
often used it to give assignments or to orient the students to a particular 
kind of material: * 



Table 10 



Chi -Square Vali^s 
Structure of Answering Ifove of 
Teacher Direct Exchange 



Category 



Value 



d.f. 



starter 



.091 



1 



head 



.923 



1 



post -head 



.506 



1 
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structtire of the teachers' .^espouses to student inquiries is 
generally \minteresting. Since students initiate relatively few exchanges with 
the teachers, there are feimr qpportimities for the teacBers to respcHid. ^e 
effect of this on subse<iuent analysis is that there are often too few cases to 
consider. 

Contusions 

Kia difference between the two groups Is either cme of ccaafidence 
or practice. Since there is a confoimdiBg of the teacher's e^erience as an 
instructor vith the teacher's e^cperience with the particular class, the 
prohl^is of assigning the source for this style difference is siade sore Mf- 
ficult* There may he a mutually developing ^stCT of signals, or thex^ 
he a set of student signals that a teacher smst lei^m. 

The more experienced teachers produced BK^re OHWttmities for their 
students to acquire Information and felt less of a need for overt feedback fr<m 
theia. On the other hand, vhen the experienced tee^hers ^ked a question, they 
are inore likely to frame the question in sos^ fashion and to offer sore feed- 
back than the less experienced teachers. Tim less experienced teachers reflect 
a general lack of confidence in their use of elicit acts as post-heads In the 
opening laoves of feacher Direct exchanges. Kiere are clear differences between 
the two groiQ>s, and they tend to fit into two g^eral categories: isore e^erienced 
teachers ensure more information transfer and are more confident in their roles. 

!rhe general results of this stu<^ are not es^h^hattaring, but they do 
fit ccmmion sense observations of the phenomenon of learning how to teach. Thim 
Btxkdy has two implications for future work in resesdrch on teaching and teacher 
training. In the ^ea of teacher training, it suggests that the individual 
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speaker's turn is maaipulst able structure, that is, the tether 

caa alter the structure of his or her prosentation vithin a mcro-uait like 

the speaking tura. It would be tiseful in the future to train an awa^ness 

of this potential into heginning teachers so that they vould be able to beccma 

more effective ^re rsgpidly, la the area of research on classroom teachii^^ 

this study shoro the usefulness of Mscourse analysis as an analytic tool. 

The next step vould be to consider the "qualitative" aspects of these 
categories. Having defined a piece of language in terns of its discourse functicm 
the vay is now open for a secondair malysis of the variotis structural features. 
Questions such as the appropriate intellectual or cognitive level of pre*heada 
in Teacher Inform exchange opening s^ves needs to be investigated. For exaiaple, 
should the generalization be presented before the exaaiiple or vice-versa? J\ist 
as structural and later traasfomation€a linguistics offered a new analytic tool 
for the study of the form of language, discourse ans^sis offers a new tool for 
the study of its function. 
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APPENDIX 



Table 11 

Grou^ Means for Categories in 
Staructure of Oi^aing Moire of 
Teacher Inform Exchange 



Starter 



Category 


Grci^ 1 
(n=l8) 




Groi^ 2 
{a=15) 


Total 
{n=33) 


no-act (sieaa) 


1*2.26 




6B,ho 
29.20 


5T.91 
%,3k 


marker (mean) 
(s.d.) 


k6.n 
25.62 




82.20 
9.91 


62.55 
26.86 






fable 12 








Grot^ Means for Categories in 
Structure of Opening Move- of 
Teacher Inform Exchange 








Pre-head 






Category 


Group 1 
(n=l8) 




Groiq> 2 
(n=15) 


Total 
(n=33) 


no-act (man) 
(s*d*) 


115.50 
150. U6 




275.^0 
350.12 


188.18 
259.1*7 


inform (i^an) 
(s.d.) 


16.50 
10.02 




13.20 

6.30 


15.00 
8.31 


elicit (meaai) 
(s.d.) 


3.83 
7.96 




15 M 
2k. 9h 


9.09 
17.82 


direct (jseaa) 
(s.d.) 


10.17 
11.92 




nM 

35.08 


13.i»5 
2l».03 



Table 13 

Groiap Means for Categories in 
Structiire Opening Move of 
Teacher Inform Exchange 



Post-head 



Category 


Grotap 1 
(n=l8) 




Grot5> 2 
(n=15) 


T<rtal 
(b=33) 


so<^act (s^an) 


91.33 
113.56 


• 


'90.20 
lit. 91 


90.82 
80.85 


inform (s^an) 
(s.d.) 


25.83 
12.29 




37.60 
1U.26 


31.X8 
13.95 


elieit (Mean) 
(s.d.) 


8.17 
15.69 




21.00 
15.83 


lJ».00 
16.38 


direct (mean) 
fs d ) 


^9.17 
1»2.26 




68.1*0 
29.20 


57.91 






Tatle ik 






• 


Grcng) Means for Categories in 
Structure of Opening Move of 
Teacher Elicit Ixchaage 








Starter 






Category 


Group 1 
(n=l8) 




Group 2 
(n=15) 


Total 
(n=33) 


no-act (mean) 
(s.a.) 


109.67 
109.30 




201. JtO 
238.39 


151.36 
176.07 


marker (mean) 
(s.d.) 


36.67 
27.35 




35.60 

l('.4l 


36. i8 

20.lfl» 
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Table 15 

Group Means for Categories in 
Structure of Opening Move of 
Teacher Elicit Exchange 

Pre-head 



Cate^ry 


Group 1 


Groap 2 


Total 




{n=l8) 


(n=15) 


(n«33) 


no-act (mean) 


110.00 


106.80 


108.55 


(ft a ) 


op.ip 


HO, OS 


67 •07 


inform (mean) 


12.67 


H.OO 


11.91 




a.ki 


5.29 


6.88 


elicit (n^aa) 


3.83 


0.80 




(s.d.) 


3M 


oM 


2.91 


direct (i^an) 


2.17 


3-00 


2.55 


(s.d.) 


1.33 


hM 


3.01 



Taljle l6 

Group Means for Categories in 
Structure of Opening Moves of 
Teacher Elicit Exchanges 

Post-head 



Categoiy ? Group 1 Group 2 Total 





(n^l8) 


(n=15) 


(n=33) 


no-act (mean) 


121.17 


188.80 


151.91 


(s.d.) 


13i*.29 


225.61 


175.00 


inform (mean) 


5.67 


3.80 




(s.d.) 


2.9^ 


1.30 


2M 


elicit (mean) 


20.67 


2h.k0 


22.36 


(s.d.) 


15.i*6 


16.70 


15.33 
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Table IT 



Group Means for Categories in 
Structure of Opening Moves of 
Teacher Elicit Exchanges 

Select 



Category 


Group 1 
{ii=l8) 


Gro-op 2 
(n=15) 


Total 
(n=33) 

i 


no-act (mean) 


85.17 


250. If 0 


160.27 




33.25 


31^f.30 


217.98 


ncaaination (mean) 


13.17 


25.60 


18,82 


(s.d.) 


19.88 


20.66 


22.89 



Tahle I6 

Group Means for Categories in 
Structure of Opening Moves of 
Teacher Elicit Exchanges 

Starter 



Category 


Group 1 
(n=l8) 


Groitp 2 
{11-^15 ) 


fotal 
(a=33) 


no-act (mean) 
(s.d.) 


II+.33 
6.62 


35.^0 
2U.9I 


23.91 
19.78 


marker (mean) 
(s.d.) 


28.50 
18.26 


23.60 
12.95 


26.27 
15.51 



Table 19 

Group Means for Categories in 
Structure of Follow-Ife Move of 
Teacher Elicit Exchange 

Pre-haad 



Category 


Group 1 
{n=l8) 


Group 2 
(n=15) 


Total 
(n=33) 


no-act (mean) 


185-67 


30.00 


lll».91 


(s.a.) 


320.59 


13.95 


2U0 .99 


infona (H^an) 


2.33 


l6.i»o 


'8.73 


(s.d.) 


1.21 


35.56 


23.67 


elicit (laean) 


0.33 


6.60 


3.18 


(s.d.) 


0.1*3 


13.11 


8.93 



Table 20 

Group Means for Categories in 
Structure of Pollov-JL^ Move of 
Teacher Elicit Exchange 

Head 



Category 


Groi:^) 1 


Groiip 2 


Toftal 




(n=l8) 


(n^l5) 


(iF-33) 


no~act (mean) 


9.00 


16.20 


12.27 


(s.d.) 


12.28 


8.76 


10.96 


inform (laean) 


1*3.50 


37.20 


kQ.6k 


(s.d.) 


2l».68 


33.72 


27.75 


elicit (mean) 


2.17 


19.20 


9.91 




2.86 


39.59 


26.65 
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Table 21 



Group Means for Categories in 
Struot^ore of Follow-Up Move of 
Teadier 3Eaicit Escehsnge 

Post-he^ 



Crtegoiy 


Groi;^ 1 
(n^l8) 




Group 2 
Cn=15) 


fotal 
Ci^33) 


no-act (mean) 


35-03 




l&.6k 




Inform (isean) 
(s.d.) 


9.50 




3,00 
5.15 


k.9T 


elicit (iBean) 
(s.d.) 


0.33 
0.82 




2.1*0 
2.79 


1.27 
2.50 






Table 22 




• 




Group Means for Categories in 
Structure of Opening More of 
Teacher Direct Exdiasge 








Starter 






Category 


Grotqp 1 




Groi^ 2 
{n=15) 


fotal 
(11=33} 


no-act (mean) 
(s.d*) 


ik.n 

15.12 




30.20 
13.59 


21.^5 
16.07 


Barker (me^a) 
(s.d*) 


15.33 
8.62 




28.20 
11.10 


21.18 
ll.ii7 
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Table 23 





Groiq? Means for Categories in 
Structiire of Opening Move of 
Teacher Direct Exchanges 






Pre-head 








Groi^j 1 
(n^^lo) 


Grotq) 2 
(s=15) 


Stetal 
(b=33) 


no-iust (Man) 
(s^d.) 


20,33 
11.93 


49. 00 
19.85 


33.73 
21.58 


inform {mBn&) 
(s.d*) 


2.83 
2.32 


3.60 
2,30 


3.18 
2.23 


direct (ii^an) 
{s.d.) 


1.67 
1.37 


2.00 
2,7^ 


1.8s 

1.99 


n<^l nation (mean) 
(s.d.) 


3.17 
k.26 


2.80 
1.61* 


3.00 
3.19 




'S&hle 2k 








Group Means for Categories In 
Structiare of Opening Jfave of 
Teacher Direct ^changes 






Post-head 






Catagoiy 


Group 1 
(n=l85 


Oronp 2 
(a=15) 


Total 
{n=33) 


no-act (seas) 
(a.d.) 


29.17 
30.35 


33.00 
13. 8U 


30.98 
23.27 


Inform {s^aa) 
(s.d.) 


11.33 

15.25 


7.60 
3.58 


9.6^ 

li.19 


elicit (mean) 
(s.d.) 


0.83 
1.33 


It. 20 
2.1*9 


' - 2.36 
2.5I* 


direct (seim) 
(s.d.) 


2.83 
2.86 


10.20 
7.86 


6.18 
6.60 



Table 25 



Group Means for Categories in 
Struettire of Answering Move of 
Pirpll Elicit Ibcehanges 

Starter 



Category 


Groiip 1 
(ii=l8) 




Group 2 
{n-15) 


(1^333 




16.50 
5.65 




25.80 
18.67 


17.fc5 
Ik.Bl 


(s.d.) 


Ij.OO 




5.00 
10. 7^ 


8.82 
8.57 






Table 26 








Groig> Means for Categcsles la 
Struet'ore of toswering More of 
Rqill Hieit Exchanges 








Head 






Categoiy 


Group 1 
(n=l8) 




Grotip 2 
(n=15) 


Total 
(n=33) 


inform (mean) 
(s.d.) 


31*. 20 
2l».52 




13.50 
7.09 


22.91 
19.56 


elicit (siean) 
(s.d.) 


1.17 
0.75 




1.80 
2.39 


1.^5 
1.63 



Table 2T 



Group Ifeans for Categories in 
Structure of Ansvering Move of 
Pupil Elicit Exchanges 

Post-head 



Category 


Groiq> 1 


Grotip 2 


total 




(n=l8) 


(a=15) 




no-act (affian) 


11.67 


29.80 


19.91 


(s.d.) 


6.65 


23.09 


I8i03 


inform (mean) 


3.33 


6.80 


U.9I 


(s.d.) 


3.6? 


3.63 


3.91 
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